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THE BLACKSMITH OF CAVAILLON. 


A FRENCH STORY. 
CHAPTER IX.—-A STRANGE PROCEEDING. 


Jocelyn, bewildered at his unexpected posi- 
tion, felt as if his reason was departing 
from him; he fancied he must be in a dream. 
Was this really Paris that he occasionally 
caught sight of through the window ?—the 
Seine which flowed silently between its splen- 
did quays, resplendent with light, and the 
streets and passengers? It could be no dream, 
for now they are taking him to the opera; 
but why all these mysteries? why are these 
orders to be attended to in silence and under 
pain of death? The carriage enters a solitary 
and desolate street—the coachman is stopped ; 
he is thrown off his seat; the lacqueys are 
seized as they stand behind the carriage and 
gagged, while two men lay hold of Jocelyn 
they both place their daggers against his 
breast, and repeat the order that he had already 
received from the unknown,—Silence or death! 

Jocelyn, wofully frightened, took very good 
care to keep his mouth well closed. He al- 
lowed his conductors to take possession of him 
without resistance—astonished, stunned, and 
not in the least comprehending the remark- 
able and unlikely adventures of which he had 
been the sport during the forty-eight hours he 
had been in Paris. 

In the meantime the carriage traversed at a 
speedy rate the most deserted streets of the 


town; after a quarter of an hour spent in a 
rapid march, it stopped before a house, the 
door of which opened as if by enchantment ; 
the carriage was then driven into a court-yard, 
where seven or eight persons were assembled— 
the door was opened, and men clad in a livery 
similar to those of the valet de chambre, and 
the lacqueys of the minister of police, received 
Jocelyn with much state. He at once discovered 
that their faces were not the same, but those 
of persons disguised. 

“Victory,” said one of them; “now we have 
him; behold our first hostage; not only is it 
impossible for him to oppose our projects, but 
he will,—must advance them!” 

Having alighted, Andiol was hurried into a 
neighbouring apartment, and there presented 
with different papers to sign. “If you hesi- 
tate, Sir, we shall be obliged to compel you,” 
said he who appeared the chief, brandishing at 
the same time a poignard ;—‘‘ but,” added he, 
in a jesting tone, “your docility during the 
journey has given us a proof of your obedience 
at the present moment. Be quick,—there is no 
necessity to take any notice of these papers; 
we even prohibit you todo so; you need only 
affix to them your name. 

Jocelyn read by stealth these words printed 
at the head of the papers, ‘‘ Minister of Police. 
We, the minister, command and ordain,’”—but 
it however mattered little to him; he sat and 
gravely signed, in his best writing, all the 
documents that they successively placed before 
him, and at the foot of each appeared the name 
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of ‘‘Jocetyn Anptot.” At the sight of this 
signature, the rage of those who surrounded 
him burst forth in the most terrible menaces. 
“What have you done?” cried their chief ; 
“‘you are in our power, and you brave us by 
writing a name on these papers, which is not 
your own—you have thought, by this artifice, 
to put it beyond the range of possibility for us 
to execute our projects to-day; undeceive 
yourself; behold other documents which shall 
replace those that you have signed with a 
strange name. Come, do not again attempt 
the stratagem, or I will blow out your brains!” 
Thus saying, he pulled out a pistol, and 
placed it against the ear of Andiol. Poor 
Jocelyn commended his soul to heaven, and 
felt at a complete loss what todo. His hand 
trembled,—a cloud came over his eyes, and he 
felt as if he were going to drop. What name 
should he put, since his own had so greatly 
excited the anger of those around him? Sud- 
denly a noise was heard in the street, and some 
person darted into the chamber crying, ‘‘ We 
are betrayed,—soldiers are surrounding the 
house ; let us prepare for resistance, for escape 
is impossible!” “Sir,” said he who yet held 
in his hand the pistol, the sight of which had 
caused Jocelyn so much terror,—‘‘ Sir, since we 
have spared your life you will, I hope, save 
those of my friends ; swear this to me or I will 
shoot you. It is not for me thus to ask the 
favour, but for these unfortunate men whom I 
have drawn into a desperate enterprize.” 
‘*No one shall die,” said a soft mellow voice, 
which was heard above all the noise and con- 
fusion, ‘No one, not even you, Monsieur 
Chevallier. When you think you have a 
minister of police a prisoner, and have only 
taken captive a poor village barber, it ought 
not to be looked upon seriously ; some months 
at Vincennes will complete your cure. You 
wished that I should become your hostage, 
you see you must now become mine.—The 
drama imagined by you will be acted after 
your own plan, only the parts will be found 
altered. As for these gentlemen, it is necessary 
that they return quietly to their homes; I 
have the pleasure of knowing them all, and 
they will be exposing themselves to very great 
danger if. they renew the pleasantries of this 
evening. You sec it is not so easy as you 
think to make a minister of police a prisoner— 
to hold him as a hostage, and make him sign 
orders which will be favourable to projects 
against the first consul. Adieu, gentlemen. 
To terminate worthily my part of Giafor in the 
‘Thousand and One Nights,’ I must go and 
give a statement of what has taken place to 
our Haroun-al-Raschid.” 


to the usual mildness of his character, and 


follow you without resistance ; I only ask of 
you permission to embrace my friends.’”’ 

“T am far from opposing your request,” 
replied Fouché,—for he it was,—‘‘ recommend 
them by all means to remain quiet, and not to 
meddle again in conspiracies; your liberty 
depends on their conduct, for nothing will 
escape my vigilance.” 

“There is no plot between them and me,” 
said Chevallier, ‘but if there had been, I say 
to them’’—added he, addressing his friends 
with an earnest and significant look—* pay no 
regard neither to my liberty nor my life, but— 
direct to the goal.—I repeat to you likewise, 
there is nothing to fear.” 

He embraced his friends, and followed the 
gendarme. 

No one during this scene took any notice of 
Jocelyn Andiol. His ideas became more and 
more confused, for not only was the person to 
whom they had given the title of ‘‘ Minister of 
Police” dressed in clothes exactly ‘similar 
to his own, but he also resembled him fea- 
ture by feature although some years older. 

Fouché, having dismissed the conspirators, 
and placed Chevallier in the custody of the 
gendarmes, was about retiring, when he per- 
ceived Jocelyn, amazed and perplexed, like 
Gargantua after the death of his wife Candebee, 
not knowing whether he should laugh or cry at 
the result. 

“Ah!” said Fouché, “I was about for- 
getting my substitute. Present yourself to- 
morrow morning at my bureau; you have 
been obedient and faithful; I will give youa 
letter of introduction to one of my friends, the 
director of the iron works in the department 
du Midi; at my recommendation he will pro- 
tect and patronize you for the future, if you 
prove yourself worthy of his friendship. In 
the meantime here is my purse, go, take your 
own face and give me back mine.” 

This denouement was greatly to the taste of 
Jocelyn, who was taken to a neighbouring 
hotel by an agent of police. There he at 
length rested after the fatigues of the day, and 
slept profoundly, a luxury he had not for some 
time enjoyed. 
Fouché in this affair acted according 
above all after the principle asserted so often 
by him, ‘‘that the existence of a new govern- 
ment always dates in opinion from the last 
discovered conspiracy, because a discovery of 
this kind necessarily proposes again a problem, 
which it is believed is already affirmed.” 

His clemency, however, on this occasion had 
nearly proved fatal, as the accomplices of 


“Sir,” said Chevallier, am ready to 


Chevallier, faithful to the parting orders given 
to them indirectly by their chief in his last 
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adieu, org nized afterwards their plans, the 
result of which was the infernal machine of 3, 
Nivose, year nine. 

Chevallier was condemned to death, and 
executed 24th December, 1800. 


CHAPTER X.—THE IRON FOUNDER. 


We must now pass over a lapse of twenty- 
five years, not to revisit Cavaillon, but the 
neighbouring town of Avignon, where, at the 
principal inn, a rich traveller, with his wife and 
children, have just arrived. He requires a 
tonsor—his valet de chambre having met with 
an accident on the road, and being unable to 
officiate. A young barber is sent for in great 
haste. 


The sight of the fine gentleman on whom he 
had to operate, quite intimidated the youth, 
and more especia}ly was he troubled when he 
learnt that his customer was at once the owner 
of iron works of great extent, a member of the 
General Counsel, a deputy, and an officer of the 
Legion of Honour. A magnificent dressing 
case was exhibited before the wonder- 
ing eyes of the youth, richly adorned, with 
silver and gold. At the sight of the nu- 
merous razors and rich instruments, he was 
quite confused; at length with so trembling a 
hand did he place the razor on the cheek of his 
customer, that he caused a great gash. He 
threw aside the razor and ran away. The first 
impulse of the iron-master was to rise up in 
anger, but he smiled, and ordered the unlucky 
barber to be pursued and brought back. 


Two of the servants of the inn, having 
made him captive, held him prisoner. He 
wept, and feared that he was about to undergo 
many bitter reproaches ; in place of this he 
found the wounded gentleman quite calm, who 
‘said to him, with a voice full of goodness, 
“Come, my friend, never mind; the most skilful 
practitioner sometimes may commit a mistake ; 
do you feel composed enough now to shave 
me, without fear of fresh accident ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” replied the young man, encour- 
aged by so much indulgence. In fact, with a 
re-assured heart he laid on thelather with such 
quickness, applied the razor with so firm 
a hand, and went through his work with such 
dexterity, that the traveller was quite pleased 
with him. When the operation was termi- 
nated, the traveller gave him a piece of gold. 
An indescribable gleam of joy lit up the face 
of the young barber, and a tear glistened in his 
eyes, 

“You seem to love gold very much?” said 
the stranger. 

“It is not for myself, Sir,” replied the boy, 
“but for my mother, who is a poor widow, 


left with three girls to take care of, all of 
whom are dependent upon me.” 

‘What is your name, my lad?” 

“‘ Paul Véran, after my tather, Sir.” 

‘What! are you the son of Mionnée Chas- 
tellier?” 

The young man stared with surprise that 
the stranger should be acquainted with the 
name of his mother, and more so when he saw 
him greatly agitated and appearing with diffi- 
culty to restrain, in his turn, the tears from 
starting from his eyes. 

‘Does your mother reside in Avignon ?” 

‘No, Sir; she lives at Cavaillon; Avignon 
is too expensive a place for her to reside in.” 

“IT must depart instantly for Cavaillon, ” 
was the first thought of the stranger—he 
smiled sadly, but said to himself, ‘‘I must not, 
after five and twenty years of absence, look 
again upon the object of my first love, for that 
would no doubt efface by a desolate reality the 
freshness of a tender and delicious recollec- 
tion.” 

‘** Paul Véran,” said he, not without sighing 
deeply, ‘“‘you must go back to Cavaillon; 
tell your mother, my boy, that henceforth an 
income shall be settled upon her; I will take 
upon myself the education of her children ;— 
she must provide good husbands for them, as 
they will all have dowries ; as for you, if you 
have any talent, and you seem to have a good 
heart, I will take care of you. An unskilful 
cut of a razor has now altered my intentions— 
asimilar cut of a razor once before changed 
them, but that was in early life. Behold me 
playing the part of Giafar and Haroun-al- 
Raschid myself; I effect miracles with a wave 
of a wand, as did my benefactor Fouché origi- 
nally for me. Itis long ago since the poor 
barber-blacksmith left his native village to 
return a deputy.” 

The traveller fell into a profound reverie, 
from which he started suddenly, when his 
protégé, in a timid voice enquired, 

‘**T should like to tell my mother, Sir, the 
name of our benefactor ? ” : 

‘* Say to her,” replied the stranger, smiling, 
“that his name is JocetyN AnproL!” 


Insolence.—As it is the nature of a kite to devour littie 
birds, so it is the nature of some minds to insult and 
tyrannise over little people. This being the means which 
they use to recompense themselves for their extreme ser- 
vility and condescension to their superiors; for nothing 
can be more reasonable, than that slaves and flatterers 
should exact the same taxes on all below them, which 
they themselves pay to all above them.—Fielding. 
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STEAM TRAVEL. 


Modern Athens. 

Well, it must be said, even with every 
disposition to find fault, that the Edinburgh 
folks have good reason to be proud of their 
city. They are indebted, in the first place, to 
the surface for a good position, and in the 
second, to the interior for good materials ; and 
lastly, to a chastened taste in laying it out. 
Some fifty years ago the new town was an 
assemblage of green fields, and waved in varie- 
gated luxuriance to the farmer’seye. He, good 
fellow, was a tenant of Heriot’s Hospital, all 
this goodly land, having been purchased by 
*‘Jingling Geordie,” with the profits of his 
jewel trade in London. True Scotsman as he 
was, he supposed that his countrymen would 
more honestly take charge of his property than 
those from whom he derived it, so he made the 
town council of Edinburgh his executors, and 
they for ever were to do the best they could 
for the noble institution which bears his name. 
The city of Edinburgh got into debt, very 
deeply in debt; and the hospital prospered 
exceedingly ; weli, this was a state of cireum- 
stances which poverty itself could scarcely 
withstand, but still to put the hand straight 
out, and take what is not our own is so com- 
monly called by a vulgar term that even the 
town council hesitated. But there is such a 
thing as genius in Scotland—is there not? 
A lank bailie, true to his oath of administering 


| justly the inheritance of the orphan, proposed 
/ at a meeting of the hospital governors, that 


the estate lying between the sea and the north 
loch should be let on building leases, according 
to a fixed plan, which would produce much 
more than it then did as farms. It was a 
grand project, but who would take the risk ? 
Why, the town council could do it; they would 
see the plan adhered to, they of course had the 
best interests of the hospital at heart, and they 
would therefore take the whole property at an 
annual rent of one penny per foot of frontage, 
to be paid as builders occupied the space. 
This was signed, sealed, and delivered; and 
the town council, as leasers of the ground, let 
it out at sums varying from five shillings to 


one guinea per foot of frontage! This is the 


origin of the Modern Athens. 

Standing again in front of Holyrood, to the 
right at some little distance rises the Calton 
hill, upon reaching the summit of which we 
first command a view of the sea and its sur- 
rounding scenery ; then tracing the prospect 
towards us, the broad space of Leith walk 
(one of the good works of Oliver Cromwell, 


who could form roads as well as batter towns, ) 


comes to the base of the hill, diverging at all 
points into squares, crescents, and _ streets, 
built in uniform array of sparkling white stone; 
the hill itself in various places is cut into noble 
terraces, with green embankments -sloping in 
front or rear. The more commanding eminen- 
ces, however, are occupied by public monu- 
ments, on the most prominent of which, a 
bold and rugged rock, is placed the Nelson 
pillar; the base, column, and flag-staff of 
which form, an elaborate imitation of a butter 
churn; but for what purpose this useful 
implement has been chosen as the emblematic 
monument of a naval hero, even the inventive 
genius of Scotland has been unable to explain, 
Among the other monuments to men who had 
something more than a Scottish reputation, is 
one by the road side,—cut on the shoulder of 
the hill, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the city jail and bridewell, and so placed as to 
catch all the smoke from the gas works rising 
from the hollow,—to no other than to Robert 
Burns. It is the first question put by aScots- 
man, if you have read his works, and if you do 
not think him the most clever man that ever 
lived? your admiration of the poet, of course, 
enables you to forgive the vanity of his coun- 
trymen, but in return you look for some 
substantial homage to his memory. Well, 
after several years hard fighting, begging, and 
beseeching, and repeated alterations in the 
architect’s plan to lessen the expense of the 
Edinburgh monument, it is placed in a situation 
where a road side public house would blush 
to stand; it is shrunk from its fair propor- 
tions into something like those turnpike 
houses which are to be seen on every road in 
the neighbourhood of London—(that on the 
Waterloo road is an admirable likeness)—it is 
built of the cheapest stone, the surrounding 
iron railings of the plainest pattern, and the 
marble statue inside is a dull copy from an 
engraving usually sold for sixpence. The 
smoke and the weather enter into a combination 
against the building, the stone takes the pet, 
and in some places runs like an ulcerous sore, 
in consequence of the iron dripping from the 
stone with the water; other places blister lke 
the national disorder, or crumble in humble 
imitation of the oatmeal cakes. Some spirits, 
more sanguine than the rest, take umbrage at 
this state of things, they implore their fellow 
citizens to the rescue ; a few shillings are raised, 
a painter is sent to daub it over with white 
paint, and the stranger is told that is Burns’ 
monument, 

But the one bright particular folly of the 
Calton hill is the National monument. This 
consists of a firm and compact wooden pali- 
sade, enclosing an immense extent of ground, 
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in killing the French during the last war. 
‘This idea resulted from the enthusiasm produ- 
\eed by the victory at Waterloo, and all Scotland 
was invited to aid in the grand work—clergy- 
imen were to preach charity sermons, theatres 
togive benefits, tradesmen to subscribe pounds, 
and mechanics pence. But somehow or other 
the ardour cooled sooner than was expected, 
and the sum realised fell much too short of 
the intended object. What was to be done? 
The secretary, Michael Linning, Esq., at 
once solved the difficulty for the nonce. 
“The Scotch are cautious people,” said he ; 
“they want to see something for their money : 
‘solet us expend the sixty thousand pounds 
we have already miraculously collected, upon 
adozen pillars of the portico; the grandeur of | 
the sight will rekindle the national zeal, and 
money will pour in upon us faster than we can 


\inside of which rises a number of tall, massy, | class of architecture so well known in London 
‘and truly handsome pillars, intended to form | 
\the portico of a building in which were to be | 
placed statues of all the great men who assisted | 


tke if.’ No sooner said than done. But, 
alas! the people of Glasgow have a stupid | 
Fhidea that they ought not to subscribe for any 
thing to adorn the city of Edinburgh,* and | 
mther choose to build monuments for them- 
Ives; other places, secing this anti-national | 
eeling, abused it heartily but declined to 
ubscribe notwithstanding. Some people be- 
to discover that war was not so good a | 
ing after all, and that it was more profitable 
live at peace with our neighbours than to 
stroy them. So between one thing and 
other the pillars stand in solitary sublimity, 
monument of the astonishing fact that even 
fpotchmen can make fools of themselves just 
e other people. 
On the ridge of the hill, fronting the road 
which Burns’ monument stands like a 
vanned pepper-box among a service of plate, 
situated the most tasteful, chaste, and purely 
eek building in the Scottish metropolis: it 
he new Grammar school. Its pillared front, 
long corridors, its altitude of position, and 
‘teral completeness, render it perfectly 
hique ; itis neither massive nor florid—nor 
tdelicate or in the least pertaining to that 


On the death of Sir Walter Scott, it was proposed in 
‘burgh that one great national token of respect to the 
‘and novelist should be erected in Edinburgh ; and Glas- 
‘incommon with others, was reminded of its duty to 
Wribe to such an undertaking. But the Glasgow bodies 
‘‘stiff-necked race ; they presumed to have a Scott monu- 
Mt of their own, and actually had the andacity to have 
Rbseribed for, planned, built, and finished before the 
sfor that in the city of Edinburgh were placed in the 
tshands. The Edinburgh folks,in 1832, in a momen- 
ftof madness, resolved to erect a Reform monument ; 
few shillings were subscribed, but nothing more has 


heard of it, 


as the gingerbread school. Its only fault is 
that while you are descending the hill at its 
back you are on a level with its flat leaden 
roofs, which contrast anfavourably with the 
rocky sides and jagged slopes around. Passing 
westward we discover that the hill is made on 
a level with the street by an arch thrown over 
the Low Calton, and which bridge was opened, 
we are informed by an inscription, by Prince 
Leopold, during the civic reign of a certain 
Lord Provost. The municipal functionaries, 
whose rule lasts for two whole years, appear 
one and all to have been most anxious to have 
their names wedded to posterity, either by 
having them deposited with current coin in foun- 
dations, or cut on slabs over the entrance of a 
building. So anxious was one dignitary to 
have his honours remembered by future ages, 
that it was determined to lay the foundation of 


a church in the vicinity of the Castle bridge, 
(which had been opened by his predecessor,) | 
although there was not a single penny in the | 
city exchequer at the time. The money to 
pay for the stone, the inscription, and the | 
ceremony, had to be borrowed, and the deposit | 
still lies snugly in its place, without the least | 
attempt to raise the structure it declares was | 
commenced some ten years ago. On each side | 
of the arch alluded to, are the Post and Stamp | 
Offices, remarkable only for having the sculp- | 
tured figure of the royal arms on the roof, the | 
neighbouring houses being equally good looking , 
and more lively. Coming east, however, we ! 
reach Princes street, the celebrated promenade, | 
the theatre being on one side and the Register | 
Office on the other. The former building is an | 
old, coarse, and vulgar-looking structure, with 
a new stone face, much inferior to some of the 

shops, and certainly not more attractive than 

the Adelphiin the Strand. The Register Office, | 
however, is a superb edifice, boldly fronting | 
the North-bridge with its broad cupola and | 
corner turrets, the clock in one of which is as | 
proverbially untrustworthy as the vane-plate | 
on the other is fixed in its determination to 
indicate north-east during all winds. At the 
west wing of this building is said to be the first 
house erected on a lease from the magistrates, 
and which in token thereof was to remain free 
from city taxes for ever. The reform town 
council, however, did away with its privilege, 
and it has descended from being the place 
of business of Bailie Morton, the prime mover 
of the modern improvements throughout the 
old town, to a coach booking-office. Princes | 
street is almost one entire line of shops, having | 
for its centre on the opposite side the Royal Insti- 

tution on the mound, the wing of the bridge 

buildings at the east, and a magnificent Epis- 


| 


| 
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copal chapel at the west, the gardens lying 
between, while the huge castle rises fiercely in 
their rear. ‘She street is built on the brow of 
ahill, and had nature placed a river in the 
hollow, to wash the base of the castle rock, 
and flowing through the noble arches of the 
bridge, the scene had been complete—old and 
high ridges of buildings on the one side, 
uncouth to the light of day, yet when the more 
tender moon throws on them its light the most 
romantic varieties of light and shade are called 
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of his for upwards of some thirty years. Jt 
was by the aid of this nobleman that Edniburgh 
succeeded, year after year, to draw thousands 
upon thousands to complete her public build. 
ings, and thereby add to her grandeur. No 
wonder then that a statesman, who, whatever 
were his merits to the nation, did so much for 
individuals, drawing from their families a con- 
stant stream of officers in the army and navy, 
and filling to suffocation every public office 
with the talented youth of Edinburgh—it is no 


into action, and those giant piles, ‘‘where | wonder that those thus benefited should seek 
lonely want retires to die,” or beggary nestles to rescue the name of their patron from the 
with its kindred dirt, look like baronial halls | infamy which popular opinion did cast upon it, 
and martial towers, the dim light glimmering , The pillar is of more slender proportions than 
far and high, fit subjects for romance. Turning the Monument in Fish-street hill, being more 
to look on these witnesses of the olden time, | like the Nelson column now erecting in Trafal- 
we find that Princes street is divided into a| gar square. ‘the dome at the top is exactly 
series of sections by short streets that ascend of the shape of a bee-hive, on which is placed 
to the summit of the hill, along which runs a colossal statue of the nobleman himself, in 
George street, which must have been one of the | his robes as a peer of parliament. It is more 
most perfect and regular in the world. We’ massy as well as more classic than the statue 
say must have been, for the devastating hand ; on the York column, and like that erection is 
of improvement has been busy, broken the | doomed to endure the malign remarks of the 
houses into shops of all sizes and varieties of ‘‘adverse faction.” While the pillar in Pall- 
front, here neat pillars, there glaring paint; | mall has been deemed incomplete without an 
in short, it is an exact counterpart, in this | inscription detailing the names of the royal 
particular, of the vulgar grandeur of Regent | duke’s creditors, and the amount of their un- 
street or Ludyate-hill. ‘fo make matters | satisfied claims, so it is said in Edinburgh that 
worse, some of the tenants have added a bold | the bee-hive indicates the swarm of parasites 
attic to their premises, and thus destroyed the who buzzed about the man in power, and that 
beautiful symmetery of roof for which this his position thereon truly displays the servile 
street was so justly famed. Year after year, condition of his followers, who licked his heel 
do shopkeepers emigrate from the old town, | for place or pension, for any situation by which 
and here indicate the progress of that refine- | they might live at the expense of the country. 
ment which is at war with elegance, of that | We travellers know nothing of these things; 
splendour which sets good taste at defiance. | we only find that all is not gold that glitters, 
At the east and west of the street are two and that the very homage of one party excites 
handsome squares, the first completely “‘reno- | the detraction of another. This much only 
vated” by the practice of shop-making, yet | shall we say, that we would rather lie forgotten 
possessing some elements of true grandeur that | in a grave upon a hill side, with the wind and 
no Vandal art can destroy. Fronting the cen- | the grass for our only mourners, than have our 
tre of the square, in a broad recess formed by | memory perpetuated by such means and amidst 
a public building, stands a gorgeous monument | such discord. These reflections have carried 
to the Earl of Hoptoun, one of the Peninsular | us along George street, and brought us to the 
heroes, better known as Sir John Hope. ‘he | statue of George IV., situated ct the top of 
soldier is placed on a pedestal, standing by his | Hanover street, the best sectional road leading 
horse, the noble animal being shown in one of | out of Princes street. The likeness is certain- 
those graceful positions by which painting and | ly good, and the attitude all that the ceremo- 
sculpture have alike demonstrated that the | nial monarch could desire. The robes hang 
horse is a better subject for their art than man | gracefully, and the sceptre, perhaps a little too 
himself. In the centre of the square, sur- | ponderous, leans on the shoulder in a manner 
rounded by trees and shrubs, interlined with | worthy of majesty. In truth, it is almost as 
gravel walks, rises the elegant and elaborately | dignified as that important personage who 
finished {Melville pillar, a generous tribute of | carries the mace before Mr. Speaker, and might 
the Scottish adherents of that statesman for the | be used as a model by which to instruct those 
many personal services he conferred upon his | stately menials who bear the city regalia 
countrymen. It was said of him that he car- | through the mud ona Lord Mayor's show. 


ried the town council of Edinburgh in his! At the next opening in the street, fronting 


| pocket, who returned to parliament a relation | Frederick street, is the statue of Mr. Pitt, one 
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much superior in our estimation than that to 
Mr. Canning in St. Margaret’s churchyard at 
Westminster Abbey. It has long been in- 
tended by the same grateful party to place a 
kindred statue at the Castle street opening in 
honour of the Duke of York, but that usual 
Scottish delinquency of intending more than 
their means will allow has as yet prevented its 
accomplishment. Charlotte-square gives an 
exquisite finish to the street; here the houses 
still retain their residential character, and 
present a series of mansions, noble, elegant, 
symmetrical, and chaste. On the west side 
is St. George's church, intended as a miniature 
of St. Paul’s ; we do not know what appear- 
ance our noble city cathedral would make if 
seen through a magnifying glass, but certainly 
the resemblance between this miniature and 
the original is too indistinct for the naked eye. 
Itis a very good building, notwithstanding ; 
and we must say, that the new town 
churches, although built with the public money, 
vie neither in grandeur nor extent with the 
episcopal chapels, which are the produce of 
voluntary grants; that atthe end of Princes 
street is a noble edifice, so grand indeed that 


even its most inappropriate situation is unob- 
served. 

We nowgo down the same series of sectional 
streets to Queen street, the whole length of 
which is faced by richly laid out gardens, and 
these on their lower side are fronted by Aber- 
cromby place and Heriot row. These are 
jcontinued east and west by others; the only 
‘one which it will be necessary to notice 
leads farther west into Moray place, an 
octagonal square, diverging from the town 
residence of the Earl of that name, the place 
having been formerly the house and park of 
that family. It is here that the elite of the 
city are to be met with, and here too we may 
say with confidence is a range of buildings 
unmatched in any city in the world. They 
have no gew-gaw splendour about them, no 
paint or pasteboard cement, but clear massy 
stone, front, back, and centre—pillars, pilas- 
ters, cornices, and all those architectural ad- 
juncts, which, when ably planned and well 
executed, attract and delight the eye, are here 
to be seen in their rarest forms, strength lying 
in the lap of beauty, grandeur kneeling at the 


feet of taste. The various openings leading 
from this royal structure take us into squares 
and crescents, in which the old ancestral trees 
of the desecrated park still line the streets in 
goodly and orderly rows,-while here and there 
acolony of crows refuse to vacate their high 


.J{Position, but caw in noisy independence as 


ey were wont of old when the only intruder 
was the gamekeeper and _ his villanous gun. 
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We go still further down the declivity to 
the north. On either hand, east and west, 
on a dead level, stretch out handsome 
streets, all of the same stone, its glassy 
particles shining in the sun, and the broad, 
clean, well-paved streets indicating that 
here at least the reproach of Edinburgh has 
never found a place. 


its peculiar charm, and so distinctly separates 
it from all other towns, prevents any great 


But the very order and | 
regularity which gives to the Modern Athens | 


{ 


variety of description, the outline of one street | 


being nearly that of another. We therefore 
take our leave of Edinburgh, awarding to it 
our due meed of approbation, for which, we 
doubt not, it will be duly grateful, and should 
it take from us any hint to remove those things 
which detract so much from its renown, why, 
we can only say that it is more than we expect, 
for the citizens, with all their good qualities, 
their philosophy, and self-polish, are a wilful 
and haughty race. 
pitality, and intricately woven with many kindly 
feelings, they have their faults exactly like 
other people, and, we are much afraid, will have 
them to the end of time. 


PAGES FROM HISTORY—No. II. 


BY MRS. H. C. CADDICK. 


ELEANOR DE MONTFORD. 


[Concluded from our last.] 


Seeing that his father might now reign in 
peace, Prince Edward resolved to become a 


crusader, and Eleanor, unappalled by the dan- | 


gers of the sea or the horrors of war, resolutely 
insisted on being his companion. Leaving her 
infant children to the care of Henry, who was 
passionately fond of the young prince John, 
whom he looked upon as a successor to the 
throne,* she set out “pour la Syrie;” and 
while they sojourned at Acre that celebrated 
event took place which so powerfully interests 
every young reader of history. It is not that 
Eleanor’s courageous self-devotion in sucking, 
at the risk of her own life, the poison from the 
wound of her husband, is a solitary instance 
of feminine tenderness and generosity—for, 
(thanks be to God, who has implanted in the 
sex such noble sentiments) we hear every day 
of wives, mothers, and sisters, who set them- 
selves to heal the poisoned wounds of husband, 
son, and brother; not perhaps the bleeding 


* This prince died in infancy; it seems singular that we 
should have hai but one king bearing the peculiarly English 
name of John. 


In the midst of much hos- | 
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visible wound of the body, but the intangible 
though real sickness of the spirit, pierced 
through and through by the poisoned arrows 
of the world; but this one instance has been 
handed down to us from age to age, uninjured 
by repetition, unimpaired by time, till its very 
antiquity renders it more solemn, venerable, 
and precious. After several years residence in 
the holy land, the royal pair returned to En- 
gland to find the king their father and both 
their children dead; they were crowned with 
great pomp, and Edward began to show him- 
self wise as well as brave, and even move 
politic than we can altogether admire if we 
return to the history of Eleanor de Montford. 

After the battle of Evesham, Prince Llew- 
ellyn returned into Wales, and found sufficient 
occupation for his arms against his brothers 
David and Roderic. Always rash, fiery, and 
vindictive, the Welsh princes had continual 
feuds among themselves, which they suspended 
at intervals to make incursions upon the En- 
glish counties ; hence the marches, as the lands 
on the borders of the principality were called, 
were the scenes of continual violence and 
bloodshed, similar to those enacted, at a much 
later period, on the frontiers of Scotland. 
During the absence of Edward on the Crusade, 
these incursions had been very frequent, but 
his return was the signal for the retirement of 
the marauders into their mountain fastnesses 
to quarrel among themselves. Llewellyn, con- 
scious that he would have little hope of friend- 
ship or alliance with Edward, was desirous of 
strengthening his interests by marriage, and 
became urgent with the remaining members of 
the de Montford family to return him his bride, 
who still remained in seclusion at Montargis. 
Much has been said and sung of the web of 
Penelope, which she wove by day and ravelled 
by night during the ten years absence of her 
Lord Ulysses; but many a dame, in our old 
English times, might have had a fame as great 
if any Homer had been in existence to record 
her endurance. The court, in those days, was 
held either in a camp or a castle, and between 
these and a convent the days of women of rank 
were passed; they had no books, for printing 
was not invented, and very few, (except the 
clergy) either of lords or ladies, could write, or 
read writing. They had a little skill in music 
and dancing, for these are arts that even sava- 
ges aim at; of painting in every branch they 
were ignorant ; they had no flowers to cultivate, 
for those beautiful things were as yet only 
brought, at intervals, from more sunny climes; 
they had no song-birds to share and enliven 
their solitary hours, for the Canaries and 
America were yet unknown; cards were not 
invented; the drama was only in its infancy, 


and consisted of mysteries represented by the 
monks, and in which they professed to re. 
present the events of Holy Writ. They 
had nothing to relieve the tedium of ex- 
istence but the comparatively tame employ- 
ments of cooking and tapestry; hence those 
of a more energetic temperament eagerly fol- 
lowed their male relatives to the crusade or the 
tournament, while the passive and the indolent 
remained at home. This latter class knew 
nothing beyond their own circle but what they 
gathered, with eager wonder, from some pal- 
mer or pilgrim returning, fraught with Eastern 
tales, from the Holy Land; or from some 
troubadour travelling, on an errand of love 
and poetry, from the sunny plains of France, 
and who circulated, wherever he passed, stories 
of chivalrous men and beautiful women, or 
sang to his lute snatches of romantic song, 
now forgotten and lost. 

But even these relaxations and amusements 
of an almost barbarous life were not enjoyed 
by Eleanor de Montford ; in the gloom of a 
convent and in the exercise of the most austere 
discipline of the Romish church, she was pas- 
sing the very prime of her existence, paling 
the cheek and dimming her eye with midnight 
vigils and daily prayer and fasting. Her father 
had died on the field of battle, had been called 
suddenly to his account with all his sins upon 
his head, and the ban of the church, for his 
disobedience to the Pope, had never been 
removed. To the pious of that age this wasa 
most terrible calamity, but all that a child 
could do, she did; she caused masses to be 
said for the repcse of his soul, and devoted 
herself, body and mind, to the performance of 
the ritual she believed to be of efficacy in 
lessening his purgatorial sufferings. The Re- 
formation had not then shaken the belief of 
the christian in the infallibility of the Romish 
church, and Eleanor, believing as she was 
taught, gave up, in the holy spirit of self- 
sacrifice, such amusements as the French court 
could offer, for the performance of what she 
considered to be a solemn duty. And no 
doubt she had her reward; if she was not 
happy, at least she was calin, perhaps cheerful, 
for duty, the ‘‘stern daughter of the voice of 
God,” is powerful to subdue and soothe 

“The weary strife of frail humanity " 
The filial tenderness which led her thus to 
abjure the world, may also have combined with 
her early attachment to Llewellyn to lead her 
back to the scenes of active life, for it had been 
her father’s will that she should marry the 
Welsh prince. She accordingly set out for 
Wales, under the protection of her brother 
Amaury, but a Bristol merchant vessel captured 
the ship in which she sailed, when near the 
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Scilly Islands and she was carried a captive 
to London. The historians of Edward, willing 
to pass over whatever might derogate from his 
vaunted justice and magnanimity, have affirm- 
ed that the capture was accidental, and that he 
only retained her as a guest at his court, where 
she was honourably entertained by his queen. 
The partizans of Llewellyn declare that Ed- 
ward, being apprised of her departure from 
Montargis, thought it his interest to intercept 
and detain her, hoping to wring from Llewel- 
lyn, in return for her freedom, such concessions 
as he might not otherwise make. Perhaps 
these and other motives mingled in Edward’s 
mind, for we are so much the creatures of 
circumstance that such a thing as a pure, 
isolated motive seldom exists; he might also 
think that a passion which had lasted so 
calmly for ten years might live on for a year or 
two more, and it was pleasant to show his 
cousin how his fortunes were bettered since 
last they parted. He who was then a captive 
was now a conqueror, and his betrothed was a 
royal matron, while she was still unwedded ; 
and it was no doubt pleasant to so proud and 
fond a husband to contrast the animated, joy- 
ous and regal beauty of his queen, with the 
pale, subdued, and melancholy loveliness of 
his cousin, the daughter of his most bitter foe, 
the bride, if he so pleased, of his most hated 
living opponent. Altogether the advantages 
were on Edward’s side, and if he did not act 
with all the magnanimity that might be ex- 
pected from one so highly praised, it must be 
attributed to the weakness of human nature, 
which can seldom listen to the voice of justice 
if revenge for the past or the hope of advan- 
tage for the future be permitted to remain 
within the breast. 

After two years of delay Edward and Lle- 
wellyn agreed to terms; Edward gave up 
Eleanor on condition that the Welsh prince 
should do homage for his possessions ; and the 
city of Worcester was fixed upon for the 
celebration of the marriage. Thither went 
Edward and his queen and court, with Eleanor 
de Montford ; and they were met by Llewellyn 
‘and his train. Edward himself gave Eleanor 
away at the altar, while the queen, ever kind 
and noble, lent her support to the tearful 
bride, upon whose memory came back the 
scenes she had witnessed, in years gone by, 
before that very altar. A grand tournament 
and many pageants were exhibited in honour 
of the nuptials ; all appeared gay and cordial ; 
and after some days spent in festivity, Edward 
and Eleanor returned to London, and Llewellyn 
and his bride to their mountain home. Per- 
haps it might be as well to leave her history 
unfinished, having brought it ‘to the sum of 


earthly bliss,” but truth compels the relation 
of her melancholy fate. Within a year from 
her marriage she died in child-birth, and thus 
was dissolved the frail tie that bound her 
husband in subjection to Edward. Their 
ancient animosity was soon revived; the Welsh 
princes took the field, but were unable to 
stand before the victorious army of Edward ; 
Llewellyn fell in battle; David his brother, 
was taken prisoner and was beheaded as a 
traitor; while the Welsh bards, who were 
thought to keep alive the national spirit of 
independence, were barbarously put to the 
sword. Guendolen, the infant daughter of 
Eleanor de Montford, and who had the blood 
of the Plantagenets in her veins, was carried, 
a cradled captive, to Edward, along with her 
cousin Gladis, the infant daughter of prince 
David. The royal orphans, by the care of 
queen Eleanor, were carefully reared, but both 
became nuns and so, dying unmarried, termi- 
nated the royal race of Cambria. 

The policy or rather the justice of Edward’s 
treatment of the Welsh bards is a question 
that has often been discussed, and it will, while 
history continues to interest mankind, remain 
open to discussion. The names of Llewellyn 
and of Wallace are blots on the character of 
Edward, yet he has been handed down to 
posterity as a wise and virtuous monarch. 
Much of the glory of his reign arises from the 
contrast it presents to that of his weak and 
unhappy father, and of his yet weaker and 
more unhappy son; he stands between them, 
irradiated by all the splendour of success. 
Success! that magic word which stamps the 
character of all men from the prince to the 
peasant, for mankind have no other measure of 
merit than this. To succeed is virtue, strength, 
honour—to fail is to combine every fault in ; 
one. It is this which leads historians to deify 
those ambitious monarchs who purchase glory 
at the price of millions of lives, and by the 
worth of innumerable agonies, sighs, and 
groans. It is because they know that they 
shall be thus deified that princes rush headlong 
into unjustifiable wars;—while downwards, 
through every rank of society, success being 
that which all aim at, it is pursued by every 
means, honest and dishonest, and such being 
the tendency of society, prudent and persever- 
ing vice boldly snatches the palm from impru- 
dent and unobtrusive virtue, and wears it for 
the brief space that men call time. 


Value of History—Not to know what has been trans- 
acted in former times, is to continue alwaysa child. If 
no use is made of the labours of past ages, the world 
must remain always in the infancy of knowledge.—Cicero, : 


| | 
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METRE FOR MUSIC.* 


BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON, 


(Author of “ Rhyme, Romance, and Revery;* “A Voice 
from the Town,” Sc. §c. ) 


No. 1—OH! DOST THOU REMEMBER THOSE 
MOMENTS OF GLADNESS. 


Oh! dost thou remember those moments of 
gladness, 
That faded away like a dream of delight, 
And left us to pine for their absence in sad- 
ness, 
As we muse o’er bright visions in darkness 
of night; 
That joy was a blossom my pathway adorning, 
Too rich in its odour and beauty to last, 
' As the flower which has birth with the light of 
the morning, 
And dies when the day and the sunbeams 
have past. 


Lov'd voices cheer’'d us, and laughter was 
ringing, 
More merry than bells in the gay bridal- 
hour; 

Time o’er our heads was as rapidly winging, 
As ever it flew o’er a love-haunted bower; 
Thine eyes were twin-orbs, that were beaming 

with splendour, 
More bright than the stars when the clouds 
they peep through ; 
But, oh! their pure light was so witching and 
tender, 
That to me they seem’d violets sprinkled 
with dew. 


Enchanting the tones in mine ear thou wert 
breathing, 
Mine was a bliss that my tongue could not 
speak, 
For the tresses of beauty, thy fair face en- 
wreathing, 
The wandering breezes swept over my cheek ; 
Blest moments at times from our cares we may 
borrow, 
That years of our life we would give to 
recall ; 
But, oh! in my course through this valley of 
sorrow, 
Those moments with thee were the sweetest 
of all! 


* We have much pl-asure in announcing to our readers 
that Mr. John Bolton Rogerson has kindly undertaken to 
furnish a series of lyrics capable of being adapted to Music, 
the first of which appears above. The series will follow at 
regular iniervals. 
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GERMAN ART. 
We were highly gratified in being present, a 
few days back, at a private view of one of the 
most unique works of modern art that per- | 
haps has ever been executed. Many of our, 
readers may have had opportunities of examin- | 
ing the splendid productions of the Jacquard | 
loom, by the operation of which the highest | 
degree of. beauty has been imparted to the 
most delicate fabrics. The work to which we | 
refer is another of the wonders of that extra- 
ordinary invention, and acquires a double | 
interest in being both a tribute of loyalty and 
a remarkable evidence of human skill and in- 
genuity. It consists of a magnificent siiken 
tableau, embodying a fac simile of the will 
of Frederic William the Third—one of the 
most pious and patriotic sovereigns that ever 
swayed the Prussian sceptre. The design, 
which emanated from Professor Von Kléber of 
Berlin, who has gained a European fame, pre- 
sents an entablature resting on a basement 
enriched with floral devices, and surmounted 
by a freize displaying, amidst the attributes of 
royalty, a fine medallion portrait of the de- 
ceased sovereign, the head crowned with a fillet 
of laurel, and the whole encircled with the 
foliage of the oak. Over this the Prussian 
eagle extends its guardian wings, between two 
flaming censers. In the centre appears the 
will of the monarch—an exact representation 
of the printed document by which it was com- 
municated to his affectionate subjects, and 
above is a cushion sustaining the Prussian 
crown, sceptre, and sword of state. On the 
right side stand emblematical figures of Justice 
and Moderation, and on the left those of Wis- 
dom and Power.—This unequalled specimen 
of textile art, when viewed at a short distance, 
exhibits all the delicacy of a highly-finished 
line engraving—the drawing is perfect, the 
anatomy of the figures singularly correct, and 
the minute details of its embellishments so 
carefully executed that the fastidious critic in 
art cannot discover the most trivial blemish. 
The management, also, of light and shade, so 
as to produce in some parts the effect of alto 
relievo, is one of the highest efforts of skill, 
for, although the fabric is woven but of two 
silk threads, black and white, the design dis- 
plays all the variety of shade that can be se- 
cured by the anaglyptographic process. The 
figures stand out with a living verisimilitude 
that rivals the efforts of the most creative pen- 
cil, and the effect of the whole is impressively 
chaste and beautiful. Perhaps the most won- 
derful feature in this matchless production 
is the accurate imitation of typography dis- 
played in the will itself, the words composing | 
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it being so faithfully delineated as to render it 
doubtful whether they issued from the loom or 
the press. Not only is each letter perfect in 
itself, but those of a similar character are as 
distinctively formed as if they were the produce 
of one matrix, and all the minutize of the 
printing art are closely preserved. 

The tableau measures about three feet by 
two, and is the workmanship of Messrs. Jacob, 
Abraham, Meyer, & Co. of Berlin and Branden- 
burg, at which latter place it was manufactured. 
It contains upwards of 45,000 threads in the 
warp, and 48,000 in the weft, and the original 
fabric occupied one year and nine months in 
its formation. The first copy was presented 
to the reigning sovereign of Prussia, on the 
second anniversary of the decease of his illus- 
trious sire; and subsequently copies have been 
transmitted to the several members of the same 
royal family. The specimen we examined is 
the first of these elaborate productions that has 
reached England, and we hope is destined to 
grace the cabinets of some public institution in 
the metropolis of manufactures, where it may 
be preserved as a testimony of German loyalty, 
industry, and ingenuity, and as an incentive to 
British enterprise and emulation. 

It may not be unacceptable to our readers to 
have an opportunity of perusing a document 
which excited such general satisfaction and 
admiration at the period of its promulgation 
as the will of the benevolent monarch. It 
runs thus :— 


MY LAST WILL. 


My course through troubles, my hoves in God! 
On Thy blessing, Lord, all depends, 
Bestow it on the business I hare in hand. 


When this, my last will, shall meet the eves 
of my much beloved children, of my affec- 
tionate Augusta, and of all others dear to me, 
I shall no longer be among them, but be one 
of the departed. May they then, at the sight 
of the well-known inscription ‘Sacred to the 
departed!’ remember me also in love. 

May God be unto me a merciful and _graci- 
ous judge, and receive my spirit, which I 
commend into His hands.—‘‘ Father into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” In the world 
above, Thou wilt again unite us all; Oh, judge 
me worthy thereof, in Thy mercy, for Christ’s 
sake, Thy beloved Son, our Saviour. Amen! 

Trials, heavy and hard, I have, according to 
God’s wise disposition, had to sustain here ; 
both in my personal relations (particularly 
when, fifteen years ago, I was bereft of her 
who was dearest to a and in the destinies 
which weighed so heavily on my beloved 
father-land. Nevertheless, the Lord has like- 
wise presented me with glorious, joyful, and 


cheering favours. Among the foremost I place 
the glorious achievements of 1813, 1814, and | 
1815, to which our native Jand is indebted for 
its regeneration. Among the joyful and cheer- 
ing I number especially the sincere love and 
attachment, the successful education of my | 
beloved children ; as well as the especial and | 
unexpected mercy of God to appoint unto me, | 
at the advanced stage of my fifth decennium, | 
a consort, whom I feel myself bound publicly | 
to extol as a model of true and tender attach-— 
ment. 

My heartfelt and unqualified last thanks to | 
all who have served the state and me with love, | 
fidelity, and personal affection. 

My full pardon to all my enemies! to such | 
too as have, by scornful words and writings, 
or by designing misrepresentations, striven to , 
alienate from me (though but rarely, thank . 
heaven, with success) the confidence of my | 
people, my greatest treasure. 


Berlin, Dec. 1, 1827. 


Freperic WILLIAM. | 


On you, my beloved Fritz, now devolves | 
the duty of government, with the whole weight | 
of its responsibility. By the position I have | 
hitherto assigned to you in the state, you have | 
been prepared for your task more carefully | 
than falls to the lot of many a successor to a— 
throne. Be it your firm resolve now to justify | 
my well-founded hopes and the expectations | 
of your country—at least make such your | 
earnest endeavour. Your principles and your | 
sentiments vouch for the fulfilment of my 
hopes, that you will prove a father to all your | 
subjects. | 

Beware of the growing mania for innova- | 
tions ; beware of impractical theories, of which | 
so many are now abroad ; but beware no less | 
of an excessive and quite as injurious a predi- | 
lection for old institutions ;— only, if you can | 
avoid both these shoals, really useful improve- | 
ments may be realized. | 

The army is in almost unequalled state of | 
excellence ; since its re-organization, my ex- 
pectations have, in this respect, been fully 
satisfied in war as well as in peace. May the 
army never forget its high mission! may the 
country never be unmindful of the debt it 
owes the army! 

Strenuously endeavour to maintain, to the 
best of your power, harmony among the states 
of Europe; but, above all, may Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria ever hold together; the 
concord between these powers is the keystone 
to the great European alliance. 

I confidently trust that my dearly beloved 
children will constantly endeavour to be dis- 
tinguished for a useful, pure, and pious life : 
such alone ensures durable bliss; and this 


| 
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hope is my consoling thought in the hour of One man only is known to have drunk of it; 


death. 

May God keep and protect our country! | 
May God preserve our house for ever and 
ever! May He bless you, my son; may He 
clothe you with power and wisdom; may He 
bestow upon you conscientious, faithful coun- 
sellors and servants, and dutiful subjects! 
Amen! 


Berlin, Dec. 1, 1827. Freperic WILLIAM. 


ARABIAN MYTHOLOGY. 


According to the opinion generally received 
among the Arabs on the faith of the Koran, 
there are seven heavens placed one above the 
other, and seven earths, supported in a similar 
order, 
above our heads we have the first heaven, 
which is the lowest of all. The upper surface 
of each sky and each earth is of a circular 
shape; five hundred years would be required 
to go round it. Such is also the height or 
thickness of each sky and each earth, and the 
distance that separates each of them. The 
first sky is made of emeralds, the second of 
silver, the third of pearls, the fourth of ruby, 
the fifth of gold, the sixth of jasper, the seventh 
of a dazzling light. According to a Mussulman 
doctor, whose authority is a most commanding 
one, above that seventh sky are seven seas of 
light, over which is stationed Paradise, which 
consists of seven terraces successively reached 
by the means of steps. These terraces, the 
idea of which is to be found again in Dante’s 
poem, are formed of pearls, rubies, coral, sil- 
ver, and gold. 

As for continents and islands, the abode of 
the human race, the Arabs believe that the 
whole is surrounded by a vast ocean (this was 
also the opinion of the Greeks in the times of 
Homer and Hesiod) ; a chain of steep moun- 
tains serves as an inclosure to this liquid plain. 
With regard to the five hundred years which 
would be required to go from one point to 
another of this vast circumference, by passing 
through the centre, two hundred would be 
spent in crossing the sea, as many would be 
required to traverse an uninhabited desert; 
eighty in crossing the country of Gog and 
Magog, and twenty would remain for the 
regions in which we dwell. A tradition says 
that the inhabited part of the earth is like a 
tent in the desert. The central point of our 
planet is at Mecca, though some have most 
erroneously alleged that it is at Jerusalem. 
To the south-east of our globe, in the region 
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We inhabit the most elevated one, and | 


of darkness, is situated the Fountain of Life. 


he is still living, and will live unto the period 
of universal judgment. El-Khidr, which is 
the name of this venerable man, was the first 
Vizier of Zu-l-Karreyn, an indefatigable con- 
queror, the contemporary of Abraham. 
Khidr often exhibits himself to the Mussulmen 
who invoke him, and who are, above all, happy 
when he puts into the right road, travellers 
who have lost their way in mountains or forests. 
Should you happen to meet with him, you will | 
recognise him easily enough, for he always is , 
dressed in green; he wears a green turban, 


green gown, and green slippers; in short, 
there is no mistaking El-Khidr. | 

The mountains bordering the ocean are | 
formed of green chrysolite, and serve as the | 
residence of the genii. Some savans affirm | 
that, beyond these, there are creatures of, 
which it is impossible to form any idea; others | 
assert, that behind those formidable rocks 
seventy-eight different countries spread, whose | 
population consists of angels. One of those 
countries is of gold, seventy are of silver, and 
seven of musk. 

As for the seven earths, as we have already 
said, it is we who inhabit the highest in con- 
junction with the genii and animals. The 
second earth is occupied, according to an illus- 
trious commentator of the Koran, Ibn-el- 
Wardee, by the wind which suffocated and 
destroyed the faithful tribe of Ad. The mate- 
rials of the third are the stones of Gehenna; the 
fourth is of sulphur ; the fifth has a population 
of serpents; the sixth harbours a nation not 
less repulsive, it consisting of black scorpions 
as large as mules ; in the seventh dwell Satan 
and his pernicious bands. 

Each earth rests on immense pillars ; the last of 
the earths, and, consequently, the ensemble of 
the world, stands on the shoulders of an 
angel—this angel has his feet ona ruby, with 
seven thousand holes in it, each hole giving 
birth to a sea, the extent of which the Almighty 
alone can tell. This ruby rock rests on 
the back and horns of a bull called Kuyotah ; 
he has four thousand eyes, and as many noses, 
mouths, tongues, ears, and feet; of his size, 
you may judge by the fact, that between each 
of his feet a space extends which we cannot 
travel in less than five hundred years. This 
animal breathes twice a day, and such is the 
cause of the sea’s ebb and flow. And now, 
what do the bull’s legs stand upon? Upona 
fish of such dimensions, that if the waters of 
all the seas in the world could be brought 
together, that mass, being placed on the edge 
of his mouth, would seem no bigger than a 
mustard-seed cast into the desert. Below the 


gigantic animal spreads a sheet of water, next 
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comes deep darkness; nobody can tell what 
there is lower down. Hell, which general 
opinion places under the seventh earth, is also 
divided into seven stories ; the first is reserved 
for the bad Mahometans, the others for Chris- 
tians, Jews, Sabzeans, and idolaters ; the seventh 
is destined to the hypocrites of all creeds. 

Some features of this fantastic edifice remind 
one of the serpent Tarmoungdon, which, accor- 
ding to the Scandinavians, winds round the 
orb of the earth; and of the colossal Eskthir- 
nir, or deer with the huge horn, whence 
escape the streams that flow over the universe. 

The genii enact a most important part in 
the narratives of the Arabs. None doubt their 
existence in large numbers. The musslemen 
believe that God created three very different 
sorts of beings ; he made angels with light, the 
genii (Jinnee) with fire, and man with earth. 
Demons are rebellious genii. Every true be- 
liever is accompanied by two angels; one 
records his good, and the other his evil actions ; 
the former has not much to do, the latter is 
often weary of his task. Some doctors, how- 
ever, rate at five, and even sixty, the number 
of celestial creatures who accompany each true 
believer ; the number has been carried as high 
as one hundred and sixty by El-Kazwini and 
Ibn Arab-Shah. 

The genii were created some thousand years 

before Adam; they are divided into five classes 
of unequal power. In general they are invisi- 
ble to the human eye; sometimes they appear 
junder frightful and gigantic shapes. They 
jhave been recognized under the disguise of 
\lions, wolves, and scorpions. They also like 
to assume the shapes of dogs and serpents. 
Before Adam they were subjected to a series of 
forty kings (some doctors say seventy-two); 
\the last of those monarchs bore the name of 
\Jan Ibn Jan, it was he who had the pyramids 
,of Egypt erected. 
Instead of blood, the genii have fire in their 
‘veins, which is plain enough, since they were 
,made of that element. They might live many 
‘centuries, but they fight and slaughter one 
‘another, and sometimes the man they kill kills 
‘them. They eat and drink, have children, and 
\sometimes fall in love with our wives and 
‘daughters. Some inhabit the air, and have 
\Wings; they are often met with at sea. Their 
‘tumbers have been ascertained ; there are forty 
legions of them, each legion consisting of six 
hundred thousand genii. Many Arabs main- 
tain that they have seen and conversed with 
some of them, and this is asserted with the 
utmost good faith. 

The good genii acquit themselves faithfully 
of all the duties prescribed by the Koran; they 

t, pray, give alms, wash twice a day, and 
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go on the Mecca pilgrimage. The bad genii 
commit all sorts of misdeeds, such as seizing 
upon the women that suit them, and stationing 
themselves on a roof or at a window, and 
throwing stones and brickbats at those who go 
by. They are apt to select an uninhabited 
house for their residence, and to worry such as 
disturb them by taking up their abode under 
the same roof. The new comer’s slumbers are 
disturbed, his pipe extinguished, and his glass 
shattered as he is putting it to his lips. An 
invisible hand steals his purse, and substitutes 
oak-leaves for the gold pieces it contains. The 
poor fellow is pinched, tickled, and beaten; 
his odalisks are peevish, their language is rough, 
and their looks dull; his favourite mare be- 
comes lame, and his dromedaries are attacked 
with sickness. These troublesome hobgoblins 
are to be seen leaping up the stairs, creeping 
along the ceiling, squatting in a corner of the 
room, or under a piece of furniture; they 
laugh, ery, croak, bellow, caterwaul, and deride 
you; if you rush at them they will vanish 
through a key-hole. In short, the best thing 
one has to do is to relinquish the field to such 
restless and malignant opponents. They re- 
main masters of the place, and that is all they 
want. 

One of the most formidable species of genii 
is the ghool or gool; they infest cemeteries and 
retired piaces, dig up corpses, feed upon them, 
and slay and devour such men as fall into their 
hands. The ghools strive to make travellers 
lose their way; all they want of them is to 
quench their thirst in their blood. One of 
Mahomet’s most renowned companions, Omar, 
once met a ghool whilst proceeding to Syria; 
when the ghool saw what sort of a warrior he 
had to deal with, he took fright and attempted 
to fly; but the hero’s sword soon severed the 
monster’s head. 

The Sealahs are scarcely worth more; they 
live in the woods, and are extremely like the 
wilis who have lately come from the depths of 
Germany to sednce the frequenters of our 
Opera; there is, however, this difference be- 
tween them; the wili is a svelte and enraptur- 
ing beauty; she has two large, blue, and tender 
eyes in a divine oval of alabaster, and the 
silkiest light hair that ever decked the youthful 
head of a daughter of Germany—whereas the 
Sealah is a horrible creature, with a black low 
forehead, the mouth of an ourang outang, the 
pupil of her eye loaded with blood, and a 
double row of shark’s teeth. If you fall into 
the hands of either your fate will be the same; 
you will be compelled to enter the most rest- 
less, animated, and entrainant circular dance ; 
will pass from hand to hand; you will be 
made to pirouet, caper, and follow in their 
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most adventurous leaps the coquettish sylphide 
with her snow-white complexion, or the 
hideous satyrs ; panting and exhausted, you 
will crave mercy in vain; you will be beaten 
and pushed about; a little hand softer than 
satin, but as firm as iron, and as cold as ice, or 
a horrible hooked, shaggy, and callous paw, 
will keep you by force in that inexorable 
ronde; tapering, transparent, and pink-nailed 
fingers will bestow enormous little slaps on 
you, or acute claws will enter your flesh, 
when, at length, you will drop and breathe 
your last amidst the shouts of laughter of the 
infernal band ; it is then all over with you; 
your corpse is tossed into the Vistula or the 
Nile, a prey for the sturgeon or the crocodile. 

Is it not strange that the same legend should 
be found in countries so remote from one 
another—merely modified by the vaporous 
reverie of Germany, or by the frightened and 
less graceful imagination of the sons of the 
desert? There is less danger in falling in with 
a band of fealahs, whom you charge, invoking 
Allah and his prophet, and cut and thrust right 
and left. Several bedouins are known to have 
thus extricated themselves from such awkward 
predicaments by slaying a dozen of those 
ferocious dancers ; but woe to you if you have 
to deal with the Wilis, who hastens to you 
with extended arms, sweet smiles, and a charm- 
ing countenance, which melts with tenderness 
at your aspect; struggle if you can with their 
all-powerful fascination. Not Cato the censor 
himself could have resisted it. 

Wabb-Ibn-Manebbih, a native of Ispahan, 
and a very grave author, affirms that the 
sealahs abound in his country. They have a 
dangerous enemy in the wolf; sometimes of a 
night, one hears the cry, ‘Help! help! 
Mussulmen; help one of your brethren 
whom the wolf attacks!” or else, “I havea 
hundred pieces of gold, and he shall have 
them who comes to my assistance!” One 
may easily guess that it is a Sealah in distress; 
but nobody stirs, and the wolf is gladly suf- 
fered to end his meal. 

In Upper Egypt and Yemen, other noxious 
genii are met with, who are called Ghadarr or 
Gharran ; they are not known to have any 
taste for the ballet ; but they will strike, even 
unto death, the poor people they meet with. 

The Delhans inhabit the islands of the 
Indian Seas; they ride ostriches, and ship- 
wrecked people are their favourite food. Mir- 
at-ez-Zeman records that a Delhan attacked a 
ship one day, with what intent I need not say; 
the crew attempted to repel the aggression, but 
he uttered so fearful a cry that all the sailors 
fell on the deck, and he ate them ‘alive, one 
after the other, for the Delhan, ‘as cruel,” 


says our author, “as a woman qui s’ennuie,” 
likes to hear his dinner cry in his mouth, and 
their is nothing fresh enough for him. This 
is, however, his greatest failing. 

The Shikk is another genii who inhabits the 
arid sands; he is a singular fellow, being half 
a human body, or a man cleanly split from 
head to foot. Every Arab knows that Al- 
Kamah, son of Safwan, the son of Umeyich, 
who was governor of Egypt long before the 
present Pacha, was attacked by one of those 
odd beings ; the struggle was a protracted and 
desperate one, but Mehemet Ali’s predecessor 
fell inflicting and receiving death; he was 
found lying in a pool of blood along with the 
corpse of his foe. It was hard for the brave 
governor of Egypt to die by the hand of half a 
man. 

The Nesnas have a sheep’s tail, and wear 
their heads on their breasts; a living one was 
brough to the Caliph El-Muda-wokkil; they 
are only to be met with in the Hadramot country, 
where amateurs hunt them, their flesh being 
exquisite. An old man of Alexandria affirmed 
that he had eat some, and that it tasted like 
the most delicate lamb. Another species of 
Nesna has wings like those of a bat; it is 
found in the island of Jabeh (Java), and in the 
seas of Es-Sin (China), 

Let us say something of the Hatif. This is 
a good genii; he is benevolent to the human 
race; he warns us of the dangers that threaten 
us; gives good advice, especially to women; 
and, though but seldom listened to, is never 
discouraged. He has, however, never been 
seen, though he is often heard, which is, per- 
haps, the reason our wives and daughters heed 
so little his wholesome warnings. 

Such fantastic dreams, the produce of an ill 
observed and soon distorted fact, and of truth, 
promptly mingled with a copious dose of false- 
hood, are to be found everywhere. Antiquity 
had its centaurs, hippocentaurs, minotaurs, 
onocentaurs, bucentaurs, satyrs, fauns, &c. 
Mahomet painted the mare Borach as more 
rapid than lightning, and having a houri’s head. 
There is not a Sheikh that does not know as 
well as a monk of the middle ages what hor- 
rible dragons, basilisks, and winged serpents 
there are in the air; and if he has traversed 
Ethiopia he can describe de visa winged horses 
with one horn. ‘The Greek writers of the 
Lower Empire knew of the existence of the 
Rockh, but to the Arabs it was reserved to 
ascertain that one of its eggs is a hundred 
cubits round, that its feathers are twenty-five 
paces long, and that he easily carries off an 
elephant with each of his talons, whilst he 


holds a third with his beak. 
The Kraken invented in 1560, for the grati-, 
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fication of the Norwegians, the tremendous 
sea serpent which sports upon the coast of the 
United States, and still often exhibits himself 
to the American captains (if he has not spoken 
to some of them)—all these wonders cut but a 
poor figure by the side of some fishes swim- 
ming in the El-Kulzum sea, of which Ibn- 
abee- Yakoot-en-Nedim and El-Hasez-Ibn-El- 
Jozee speak with due knowledge. Some 
Spanish travellers of the twelfth century found 
in the gardens of Babylon, amidst a variety of 
fruit, those didaims representing a man’s head, 
which more modern travellers have not had the 
good luck to hit upon again. Mandeville 
knew full well where those wonderful trees 
grew which have angels’ heads in the way of 
fruit, and often bestow on man the most useful 
advice. The Mussulman writers have not 
been less successful discoverers; they have 
found a very remarkable species of palm tree 
in the island of Way-Way ; women of super- 
natural beauty hang by their hair to the ends 
of the boughs; it is enough to cry one’s eyes 
out to reflect that they expire the moment that 
frail link is severed. Who would not run, 


_swim, or fly to Way-Way, were not this a too | 


|melancholy fact ? 


ST. GEORGE, 


The true history of St. George is a subject 
‘that has involved the literary world in much 
‘controversy ; and even now the opinions of 
‘the learned on the question of his existence 
appear to be divided. By some he is regarded 
ies a real personage, who was born and mar- 
tyred in Cappadocia; by others, he is consi- 
‘dered as the offspring of a warm imagination, 
whose birth was a mere coinage of the brain, 
‘and all his attributes ideal. Whichever of 
‘these conclusions is correct, it is incontestible, 
that he became the tutelar saint of England 
‘ata very early period, his name being found 
‘in the martyrologies of the venerable Bede. 
In Gibbon’s Roman History, he is traced to a 
fuller’s shop in Epiphania. ‘‘ From this ob- 
scure and servile origin,” says the historian, 
\“he raised himself by the talents of a parasite ; 
and the patrons whom he assiduously flattered 
procured for their worthless dependant a lucra- 
tive commission, or contract, to supply the 
army with bacon. His employment was mean ; 
he rendered it infamous. He accumulated 
Wealth by the basest arts of fraud and corrup- 
‘tion ; but his malversions were so notorious, 
‘that | he was compelled to escape from the 
‘pursuits of justice. After this disgrace, in 
which he appears to have saved his fortune at 


the expense of his honour, he embraced, with 
real or affected zeal, the profession of Arian- 
ism.” He afterwards became Bishop of Alex- 
andria, and acquired considerable influence 
with the disciples of Arius. He likewise col- 
lected a large and valuable library, which the 
Emperor Julian afterwards made the founda- 
tion of the noble library established by him in 
the temple erected in honour of the Emperor 
Trajan at Antioch, but which was malignantly 
permitted to be burnt by the Emperor Jovian. 
When about three hundred and fifty-six Athan- 
asius was obliged to abscond from the fury of 
the savage military, who had received direc- 
tions from the Emperor Constantius to expel 
him from his see, and George was elected bishop 
by the prevailing party. His conduct in 
this station towards all parties was in the 
highest degree oppressive, cruel, and infa- 
mous. His intolerable oppressions excited 
the indignation of the populace; and in 
a tumult purposely raised, he was torn in 
pieces by the mob, and his remains thrown 
into the sea, to prevent their receiving the 
future honours, which the superstitious vene- 
ration of his votaries were expected to bestow. 
This design, however, was rendered ineffectual 
by the absurd bigotry of his Arian disciples, 
‘* who introduced his worship into the bosom 
of the Catholic church,” where “ the odious 
stranger, disguising every circumstance of 
time and place, assumed the mask of a martyr, 
a saint, and a Christian hero; and the infa- 
mous George of Cappadocia, has been trans- 
formed into the renowned St. George, the 
patron of England, Chivalry, and the Garter.” 
This tale of the origin and conduct of the Cappa- 
docian martyr, thus divested of its legendary 
accompaniments, has met with many suppott- 
ers, though several literary characters have 
contended, that the profligate Arian bishop, 
and the celebrated champion of Christendom, 
were not the same persons. The Legenda 
Aurea asserts, that in the “ noble college in 
the castle of Windsore, is the harte of Saynt 
George, which Sygysmunde, the emperor of 
Almayne, brought, and gave for a great and 
precious relic to K. Harrye the Fyfth; and 
also, here is a peyce of his hede.”—Britton 
and Brayley’s Berkshire. 

St George was the ancient English war cry, 
and it is so used several times by Shakspere. 


“Our ancient word of courage—fair St. George.” 


In the reign of Henry VII. the Irish were 
prohibited from using their own battle cry, or 
any other than St. George, or the name of the 
King of England. 
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Where the bright earth 
@riginal le orirp. Is carpetted with moss and flowers, that seem 
— The sweet creations of a fuiry’s dream. 
. SONNET. In that fair spot 
‘d your azure eyes, oh, charmed Forget-me-not! 
Written after a visit to Whalley Abbey. Bhost be the hand that bore your radiant bloom 
RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TU MR. HENRY POTTER, To gladden eyes that gaze but on the tomb! 
BY GEORGE RICHARDSON. 
Thou ancient temple of six hundred years, - 
Hoary with age, and in stern ruin grand, 
proudly “ Tithes, said the Archbishop of Aix, ina 
Like monumental tombs which fate reveres ; whining tone, “that voluntary offering of the 
Ne pompous mass—nor monk nor vestal prayer, devout faithful.” ‘‘Tithes,” interrupted the 
ee SS Duke de la Rochefoucault, in hi i d 
For on thy mould’ring walls, where ivy grows, ‘ » In his quiet an 
The day-scared owlet finds its gloomy lair.— modest way, which rendered the trait more 
A solemn awe pervades the sacred ground, i 6“ : 
The crumbled cloisters, and each !.allowed bed, piquant, that voluntary offering of the de- 
The verdant sepulchre, where sleep the dead, vout faithful, concerning which there are 
Give a dread silence to the scene around! 48,000 law-suits in the kingdom.” 


Save ‘neath thy walls, the Calder wends along, 
Singing of man’s frail lot, and time's triumphant song! 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock. 
THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
BY MRS. E. 8. CRAVEN GREEN. 


A Pepicrer.—King James I., in his pro- 
gress into England, was entertained at Lumley 
Castle, the seat of the Earl of Scarborough. 
A relation of the noble earl was very proud in 


af Mona? and to his majesty an im- 
‘eatiha dees! mense large genea logical line of the family, 
I gaze upon ye till within mine eves the pedigree of which he carried back rather 
Tears for departed pleasures sudden rise, further than the greatest strength of credulity 
3, 9, And memory showers would allow. ‘In gude faith, man,” says the 
Round me bright glimpses of a happier lot, i: i: b . 

Sweet talisman of flowers—loves own Forget-me-not! ing, “‘it may be they are true, but I did na 

Here, here I pine, ken before that Adam's name was Lumley.” 


Worn in the same dull round of petty toil; 
The wasting hours of faded youth decline, A . 
And the grave opens for the coming spoil ; : n angry man, who suppresses his passions, 
For the dim weariness that ceaseless preys thinks worse than he speaks; and an angry 


On the crush‘d spirit, with its blighting power, = . 
Werneth the victien, end ita long delays man that- will chide, speaks worse than he 


Fetter the dark wings of the coming hour, thinks. — Bacon. 
When all shall pass away !—Yet why repine, 


The vale of shadows is already mine, 2 

And death can lift the veil that shrouds the light divine! A Coot Retort. Henderson, the actor, 
To me there cometh none was seldom known to be ina passion. When 

at Oxford, he was one day debating with a 

ow it shines bu y the sudden glare 

Cast on dull walls and gather'd roofs—I bare fellow-student, who, not keeping his temper, 

My fever'd forehead to the heated air, threw a glass of wine in his face. Henderson 

feel took out his handkerchief, wiped his face, and 

comes no ere where 1 am capltiv 
I have not gazed upon a springing flower, cooly said, ‘ That, sir, was a digression ; now 
Or green grass blade that sparkles in the dew for the argument. 


Of fragrant morn, or to the passing shower 
Yields up its incense breath. Oh pleasures new! 


Bright memories of Eden! all in vain A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, 
Was given a spirit yearning to be free will make beauty attractive, knowledge delight- 
In nature's sylvan haunts. Bright poesy, ful, and wit good-natured. It will lighten 
The wooed, the lov'd, and lost, in vain to me as 

Thy charmee laure] wreath “ did rustling play,” sickness, poverty ’ and affliction, convert igno- 
Light of my early dreams, even thou hast past away! rance into an amiable simplicity, and render 


Like to a sun-ray on the dungeon chain 
Of some worn captive, come ye, lovely flowers ; 
Albeit no hand of mine had power to cull 


deformity agreeable. 


Your opening blooms, are ye — A credulous person is like a pitcher, borne 
e picture fort 

The green banks of some dark translucent pool, by the ears, empty of itself, but apt to hold 

O'erhung by arching trees for ever covl, whatsoever is put into it.— Butler. 
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